Chapter Eight
THE REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORT
The 'Industrial Revolution' was bound up with a
revolution in the system of transport internal as well
as external. Without improved methods of com-
munications it would have been impossible for manufacturers
to take full advantage of machinery. Markets were needed
at home and abroad to supply the raw materials and to
absorb the finished products; and to create new markets and
expand old ones was primarily a problem of easy and rapid
intercourse either by land or sea. Nothing is more vital to a
country than adequate means of moving from one place to
another, for facilities in communications are the arteries of
commerce. We must therefore observe the notable develop-
ments by which the system of transport was rendered
adequate for the burden it was now being called upon to
sustain.
We begin with the roads. At the present day all branches
of the public service are carried on by qualified officials
supported by compulsory taxes. In early times they were
performed by the people themselves* A mediaeval citizen,
for instance, was required to undertake police duties, repair
the town walls, pave the streets, make bridges. In particular
the function of maintaining the king's highway was con-
sidered to be the duty of the local community as a whole.
In the middle of the sixteenth century when the manorial
courts and monastic houses had shed their former responsi-
bilities, Parliament stepped in and enacted the famous law
(1555) enjoining every parish to appoint annually two
unpaid surveyors while the labour, tools and horses were
to be provided gratuitously by the inhabitants. An occupier
of land was to furnish a cart with horses and men; and every
other person was to work on the highways or send a sub-
stitute for four (afterwards six) days in the year. This system
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